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BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 


Fifty years ago it was almost the univer- 
sal practice to graft young fruit trees, but 


| gradually this method of improving the 


natural fruit, has changed, until at the 
present time, it is universally conceded, that 
for small seedlings, budding is the best 
method. There are several reasons why this 
First, the trees can be changed one 
or two years younger; second, the bud is 
more likely to live, than ascion; third, it 
can be done much quicker ; fourth, it can be 
done at a season of the year, when business 
is not so driving, as it is when grafting must 
be done; fifth, the trees grow in better 
shape than from a scion; sixth, if the bud 


18 80, 


does not grow it does not injure the tree so 


much, and it can be changed the next year, 


| either by budding or grafting ; and seventh, 


a budded tree leaves the trunk with a less 
prominent scar than a grafted one. 
An expert in the business, will set from 


| sixty to a hundred buds in an hour, and not 


tall seasons of the | 


down ; and uses in the 


lose more than four per cent of apple or pear 
buds, but of peach and cherry buds, a much 
larger per cent will be lost. Much more in- 
telligence is required to bring seedling trees 
up to just the right state to bud, and to 
know when to bud them, than is required to 
successfully perform the operation of bud- 
ding. 

Apple trees should be made to grow fast 
enough to attain a size sufficient to bud the 
second year. From a half to five-eighths of 
aninch in diameter isa good size to bud. 
Stocks that do not get large enough to bud 
the second year, ifapple stocks, should be 
rejected as unfit to make good healthy trees. 

There is always, in every collection of 
seedling trees, a great difference in the vigor 
of their growth, while some have large 
healthy leaves, and make a most vigorous 
growth; others by the side of them, in the 
same soil, have 
make a very small growth. This state of 
things is not confined to our cultivated trees, 
but extends to the trees and shrubs of the 
woods, and to all ofthe natural and culti- 
vated plants ; in fact it is not configed to the 
vegetable, extends, and is seen all 
through the animal kingdom. This being a 


but 


well established fact, he who is wise, if he | nq thus secure at all seasons a good hard 


wants good healthy vigorous trees will be 


careful, in the selection of seedlings, to 
select only such as have every indication of 


health and vigor. 


The time for budding trees depen s very 
much on the season. When we have a very 
wet July, like the present season, apple 
trees that have been well cared for, will 
makea vigorous growth during the month of 
August, and probably will not stop growing 
until the second weak in September. If we 
could know just when a tree is to stop grow- 
ing, and bud it two weeks before, it would 
The tree should 
grow long enough after the bud is set, to 


not be far out of the way. 


unite the bud with the tree and not long 
enough for the tree to enlarge so as to 
burst the strings. 

Apple and pear trees should be budded on 
the southwest side of the tree, because when 
the bud begins to grow in the spring, the 
southwest winds prevail and will keep the 
growing shoot in a more upright position 
than if it came from the northeast side of 
the tree; besides it protects the stock from 
the sun much better. 

After trying a great variety of strings we 
have found that a poor quality of cotton 
It has several advan- 
tages over others, among them its readiness 
to adjust itself where wanted ; ease of using ; 


wicking is the best. 


its elasticity, and the saving of trouble in 
loosening in the autumn, and removing in 
the spring. If the quality of the wicking is 
poor, when the tree begins to growin the 
spring it has lost so much of its strength 
that it readily breaks before any injury is 
done to the tree. 

Seedling pear trees do not usually get 
large envugh to bud until the third year. 
Cherry stocks in good soil are inclined to 
grow too fast to bud the second year. 


Oh ] 
To 





ROAD BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


How to properly construct, or ever repair, 
a road in the best manner, is understood by 
comparatively few, who have charge of the 
roads, at the public expense. No class 
suffer more from bad roads than farmers, 
consequently no class are more interested 
in the proper construction and repair of 
roads than they are. 

In laying out new roads, it is usually, but 
not always, best to go straight; it is some- 
times better to curve around a hill than to 
go directly over it, and it does not always 
increase the distance; to illustrate, it is 
just as near for a fly to travel the length of 
the handle of a pail when it lies horizontal 
around the pail,as when it stands up and 
passes directly over the pail; on the same 
principle a road built level around the base 
of a hill, may be as near as one built directly 
over the top of the hill; while the saving 
of strength to drew a load around the hill, 
would be such as to make every one prefer 
it, to one ona direct line over the hill; 
in fact the level curve would be preferred, 
by most of travelers, though the distance be 
twice as great. 

In building new roads, it is poor economy 
to half build them and make no provision 
for drainage; yet many of the new roads, 
built by towns, are put out by contract to 
the lowest bidder, and constructed in the 
cheapest manner possible; usually making 
no provision for underdrainage through 
wet places. To make a good road it is just 
as necessary to have good drainage as it is 


| to make good grass land of a meadow. 


Roads that cross wet places where the soil 
is soft, can never be made good, until a firm 
foundation is constructed, and the water 
drained so as not to settle immediately un- 


der the road. Rocks, covered with six 


| inches to a foot of gravel, make’ a good 


small sickly leaves and | 


road ; the rocks should reach enough above 
the mud to permit the water to pass be- 
tween the mud and the gravel. A road 
thus constructed will keep in good condi- 
tion at all seasous ofthe year. 

Farmers in constructing roads from the 
public street to their house and barn, should, 
if possible, have them underlaid with stone, 
dry road to their buildings. To drive home 
a heavy load in the spring of the year, and 
have it stick in the mud when it gets half 
way between the public street and the barn, 
is very likely to cause a loss of temper, 
high words and a free use of the whip. 
Every man who has a private road that is 
not built in a satisfactory manner, should 
improve the first cool days to rebuild it, 
and put it in a eondition, to encourage his 


good nature; as he drives home with a | 


heavy load in the spring of the year, when 
the frost is leaving the ground. 

As every farm of any size requires more 
or less roads to reach the different portions 
of it, on entering upon a new farm the 
owner should endeavor to lay out the roads 
so as to reach each lot in the earliest way, 
and at the same time with the least obstruc- 
tion to his crops. High hills and wet 
places should be avoided if possible; but 
when it is necessary to go over one, and 
through the other, if it is a road to be 
frequently used at all seasons, the hill should 
be lowered so as to make an easy grade, and 
the wet place filled high enough to be above 
water at all seasons of the year, not forgetting 


| to have it well underdrained. Where roads 


are obstructed by rocks they should be 
removed by blasting or otherwise, using the 
roeks to fill in any hollows over which the 
road may pass. 

One of the greatest errors committed in 
constructing and repairing both public and 
private roads, is in carting gravel to cover 
rocks on the tops of hills; this should never 


| be done, for it usually costs about as much 
| to cover the rocks as it does to remove 
| them, and at the same time not only makes 


the hill higher, but is only a temporary 


| remedy, which must be repeated as often as 


avoid this the land should not be made too | 


Peach trees are more difficult to man- 
age than apple, pear or cherry. if they do 
not get large enough to bud the first year, it 
is difficult to keep them in a thrifty condi- 


rich. 


tion, and not have them too large the sec- 
ond year. If they are forced the first year 
they grow so fast in August that unless the 
time of budding is postponed until very late 
in the season, the tree grows so fast that it 
seriously inteferes with the life of the bud. 

| Peach or cherry trees should be budded 
| If budded on the south 
side the bud is frequently covered up and 
killed by the gum that runs from the wound 
made in budding. 


on the north side. 


The selection of buds to set is an impor- 
| tant matter, the twigs should be of a good 
size, just on the point of ceasing to grow; 
the bark should slip readily, the buds should 
be full and well formed. As soon as the 
twig is severed from the tree the leaves 
should be cut off, leaving the stem on the 
| bud. As the process of budding is not 
easily described without cuts, and as these, 
with a full description of the process of bud. 
ding, may be found in any of the fruit 
books, it is omitted here. 

Every individual who pretends to culti- 
vate a tree or a shrub, should learn the art 
of budding. It isso easy to acquire, and 
affords so much gratification in the prac- 
tice, that it is surprising that, comparatively, 
so few learn it. Its advantages are not 
confined to fruit, but extend to the flowers ; 
a knowledge of it would greatly assist in 
improving the appearance of the flower 
garden. It is true we can readily buy al- 
| most any kind of fruit trees, budded with 

the varieties we desire ; and perhaps this as 
| a rule may be the best way, if we wish to 
save time; but if the farmer would encour- 
age his sons to plant the seeds of choice 
fruit, and learn them to bud them, every 
tree which they raised and budded, would 
not only be looked upon with satisfaction 
and pride, but would strongly attach them 
| to the old homestead, and the fact that they 
| planted the seeds, and budded the trees with 
their own hands, would always make them 
dearer objects to their eyes, and the fruit 
more luscious to their taste. 

No man need fear any evil arising from 
the encouragement of the growth of that 
trait, which will make his sons more sin- 
cerely in love with home. 








C37 The Lywoming_ tannery ot Wiliams 
port, Pa., annually manipulates 26,000 hides, 
i process of tanning 12,000 





tons of bark. 
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washes off; if the rocks be 
removed it is a permanent improvement, 
lowering the hill and improving the grade 
of the road for all future time. 

Roads over which but little travel passes 
may be repaired by ploughing out the gut- 
ters and throwing the earth in the centre of 
the road; but public thoroughfares where 
the travel is large should never be repaired 
in this way. The gravel put on such roads, 
is ground to dust by the numerous heavy 
loads that pass over it; this dust is but lit- 
tle better than mud to repair roads with, 
therefore what washes into the gutters 
should be carted off to be used in the com- 
post heap, for which purpose it makes an 
excellent material. 

Many towns find it for their interest to 
cover roads, over which the travel is large, 
with crushed stones ; although the first cost 
is heavy it is believed to wear enough lon- 
ger to pay the additional expense. 

The system adopted by many towns for 
repairing roads is a very expensive one, and 
one which keeps the roads in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition. The old method of re- 
pairing them with a labor tax is yet followed 
in many towns; this is very unjust to those 
who pay their tax in money, because it has 
been found that a money tax, of the same 
amount, will accomplish a third more than a 
labor tax. Another mistake is made by ma- 
ny towns by dividing the towns into small 
districts and electing a large number of sur- 
veyors, by so doing many incompetent men 
are chosen, who often worse than waste the 
money, by repairing the roads in such 
manner that their successor. has to expend 
a large sum to put the roadin a good pas- 
sable condition. 

The management of the roads like the 


management of a manufactory, should be 
under the direction ot one head, and that 
head should be not only competent but also 
as permanent as possible; to change every 
year, or even every three years, makes a 
great waste, for it requires several years of 
experience to learn just what method is 
best for each piece of road; and it frequent- 
ly requires a number of years to carry out 


the gravel 


We know that it is very 
the right man to superintend the construc- 


JAN ENGLISH VIEW OF NEW ENGLAND. 


In the August number of the Atlautic 
Monthly, an Englishwoman frankly and in 
plain English sets down her impressions of 
a section of what she styles the “‘ New Eng- 
land Hill country,” which, from her inciden- 
tal description, we infer is located in New 
Hampshire on the border of Maine. Her 
strictures on the poverty of the social life of 
New England country communities are 
somewhat severe, and perhaps may be ac- 
cepted for some remote localities as literally 
true ; but at the last she feeis bound to ad- 
mit the existence of sterling qualities in the 
New England farming character which chal- 
lenge her admiration. 

She speaks of the poor quality of the 
newspapers read in the rural districts; of 
the extreme paucity of means of social en- 
tertainment and recreation; of the close- 
fistedness which begrudges and refuses all 
expenditure; of the foolish habit of aping 
town and city life and of various other 
things which should be mended and might 
be as wellas not. She speaks of the self- 
sufficiency of men narrowly brought up; of 
the inveterate habit of dogmatising on the 
part of those who have never left their na- 
tive village ; of the little regard paid to the 
manners or thinking of a city like Boston ; 
of the combined slowness and diffuseness of 
speech, together with the startling forms of 
expressiun; and of the prevailing profanity 
of speech, in which single item she finds 
there is no difference between the country 
}and the city. Shopping, she says, is but an 
an exercise of patience. 

The food of country life she declares to 
be gossip, and in this the men are greater 
proficients than the women. After that 
comes the habit of drinking. Finally she 
declares Utilitarianism to be one of the 
Juggernauts of rural New England. There 
| is no love of life in itself, she says; every- 





words, it none the less pervades his life and 
comforts his old age. His dearest associa- 
tions are bound up with the remembrances 
of his calling; his hopes for his children’s 
welfare are practically identified with the 
possibilities of its increase and success.” 
These are profoundly true observations all 
of them, and testify to an insight that finds 
the interior meaning of external life, and 
faithfully reports what it finds. 








Che Sheepfold. 
COUPLED SHEEP. 


(Praizie Farmer.] _ 

A reader asks what time is the de- 
sirable to couple sheep. He ints to have 
the lambs come as early as will be safe for 
them. 

The period for gestation for ewes is from 
150 to 154 days, or in round numbers, five 
months. If itis desirable to obtain early 
lambs for exhibition in the fail at the fairs, 
they should come in in January or February ; 
but it is indispensable to have suitable ac- 
commodations where these ewes may be kept 
separate from the rest of the flock, and in 
comfortable quarters so that the young 
things will not be pinched by cold weather. 


be coupled in August or September. But if 
it is desirable to raise early lambs for 
market, where this branch of the business 
enters into the calculations of the farmer, 
and as the best prices are obtained early in 
the year, it is important to have the lambs 
come as early as they can be well looked 
after. There is much risk in this branch of 
the business and we repeat, that those who 
engage in it should not fail to provide com- 
fortable quarters so that losses from in- 
clement weather may be light. It often hap- 
pens that iosses from lack of proper shelter 
and care in this branch of the business over- 
balances the profits, or in other words, that 
such losses leave no profit in having lambs 
come early. The greatest gain from sheep 
husbandry is in saving as much as possible 
of labor and loss in the management of the 
flock, and much disappointment and dis- 
couragement will follow early lambing of 





thing is subordinate to “ the work ; ” health, 
| as well as pleasure, is sacrificed, chiefly the 
| health of women. 
| be generally of a nature to disagree with 
jany constitution, even if bred to its use 
| through the inherited tendencies of several 
generations; but the men have the antidote 
\of fresh air, while the women have not. 
| The latter sometimes do not set foot out-of- 


doors for three or four months together.| separate the buck from the sheep from | 


The long winters are in part to blame for it, 
|but the incessant march of work far more. 
| City women do much more walking than 
| country women. 


Among amusements in the back country 
| districts the writer classes excitements, 
|which in fact have to do duty for them. 
These are set down as church meetings, 


| she declares to be unwelcome. The dwell- 
jings, and in fact the buildings generally 
| come in for their share of criticism. ‘In the 
| town in which she lives, she says there are 
|not more than a dozen houses or barns 
|which are properly fortified against the 
cold; while in England, with a prevailing 
climate of a New Eagland April and Octo- 
ber at the worst, buildings are tight, dry 
and warm. Therefore the exaggerated 
stove-heat of New England houses is noth- 
ing strange. Poverty is not alleged to be the 
reason of such inadequate building arrange- 
ments, but acombined indifference to the 
weather and power of resistance to its 
effects, 

The love of home, suys this penetrating 
observer, is less developed in new than in 
old lands; nature appvars rather in the dis- 
guise of an enemy to be subdued than a 
mother to be loved; and her obstacles to 
the outward signs of civilization make men 
impatient of her beauties. “ Forests and 
precipices have no attraction for the man 
whose chief thought is how he can grow 
corn and pasture cattle to feed his~ family. 
The love of the mountaineer for his moun- 
tains, said to be common. in Europe, is not 
the rule among New England mountaineers. 
They have hardly any pride in their scenery, 
and often long for a smooth, fertile plain, 
where agriculture would be easier and the 
conditions of life softer.” But deep below 
this crust of inattractiveness she finds ster- 
ling qualities— “ honesty, justice, immense 
perseverance, patience and endurance, even- 
ness of temper and faitt.fulness of friendship, 
almost invariably a high standard of domes- 
tic virtue, and a serious acceptance of life’s 
responsibilities.” 

Home love does not include surroundings 
even of the loveliest scenery, but it is in- 
tense within a narrow circle of persons. 
Roughly speaking, pursues the writer, if 
you go back to the ancestry of any man of 
note, you find a farmer at the head of it. 
“Farmers,” she asserts, “are the majority 
of New England population, and the real 
backbone of the country. Such as they are 
now, with all their short-comings and dis- 
advantages, they are collectively, and al- 
ways have been, the State.” She adds, that 
by comparison with the average West and 
South, the most primitive New England 
life is one of luxury and refinement; by 
comparison with the average European ag- 
riculturist, the most antiquated New Eng- 
lander 1s a learned and progressive man. 
It is not custom alone that makes the far- 
mer contented, but the consciousness of 
independence and the power of supporting 
his family. 

As for country lite itself, here, our writer 
thinks that its naturalness, as jt commonly 
comes under the observation of a stranger, 
has a fascination irresistible to the moral 
philosopher equally with the experienced 
man of the world. There is a relief from 
ceremony, as she looks at it, a sense of 
manly freedom, which to some Europeans, at 
least is an overwhelming attraction. And 
she remarks, that this simplicity should not 
always appeal to the imagination of the 


of necessity than of choice, is excusable; 
but that which sometimes seems an irksome 
prospect to a boy of twenty, eager but un- 
taught, yet probably not so capable as he is 
eager, and therefore not likely to succeed 
should he leave the substance for the 
shadow, becomes to the man of thirty-five a 

He acquiesces, she adds, with stoical 
composure, in the certainty of inevitable 
hardship and small profit which accompanies 
his business, and distinguishes it from oth- 
ers more showy, but less useful and digni- 
fied ; for after all he knows that husbandry 
lies at the basis of civilization, and may be 





he cannot put his consciousness into glib 


and funerals and sewing circles. New ideas | 


young farmer, to whom it is rather a matter | *6*4d, 


truly called the standard profession. “If 


ewes if comfortable quarters and good care 
are wanting. 
| Inthe latitude of the lake region lambs 


The food, she finds, to | are quite safe that come about the middie of | 


| April. Some farmers prefer that the in- 
crease should not begin until the first of 
May. At that period the weather is mild, 
and if the young things are attended to at 
| once, and housed in case of cold rains they 
| will soon gain strength sufficient to carr 

| them safely through the spring time. To 
attain this result the best plan to adopt is to 


August until coupling time; and he will be 
in a betier condition for service if he is judi- 
ciously fed with a grain ration every day. 
| Most of our experienced flockmen give their 
| bucks a small allowance of corn or oats datly 


six or eight weeks before the season ins, | 


increasing the quantity slightly every few 
days until the feed 1s prett Titers) and the 
feeding is kept up until season is over. 
| In the meantime the buck should have 
plenty of exercise to prevent any bad effects 
that might otherwise follow from this stimu- 
| lating food. 

While the best course is to separate the 
| buck frem the flock, it is sometimes incon- 
| venient todo so. In that event he should 
be fettered by tying a fore and a hind foot 
together in such a manner as to interfere 
w.th his freedom of action. The apron 
sometimes used is unsatisfactory as it does 
not prevent chasing and worrying of the 
ewes. There is no method as satisfactory as 
separating the bucks from the flock. 

At coupling time the buck may be turned 
with the flock, or allowed to go with it a few 
hours at a time each day, for three or four 
weeks, and then he should be removed. 


Porcine, 


SELECTING AND REARING BROOD 
SOWS. 
(Berkshire Bulletin.) 

A brood sow should be a good milker. 
However good in other respects, if deficient 
in this, she should hardly be retained as a 
breeder. An abundance of milk for the first 
eight or ten weeks of their existence is the 
best preparation young pigs can have to fit 
them for profitable growth in after life. It 
is not always possible to wecide with cer- 
tainty whether or not a young sow will 
prove to bea good milker; butas with cows, 
so with pigs, we may learn from observation 
and trial to know in some degree, judging 
from their general appearance, what to ex- 
pect. Much will depend upon the dam and 
grand dam inthis regard. Milking quali- 
ues in swine are as surely transmissible to 
progeny asin cattle. Thus it is as true of 
swine as of cattle that this trait may be 
greatly improved by retaining only good 
milkers for breeders, as well as by feeding 
them when young with a view to their de- 
velopment as milk producers rather than as 
tat producers. For this reason spring and 
early summer litters are usually the best 
from which to select young brood sows. 
They can be kept through the summer 
almost entirely on grass, which, if abundant 
and in variety, will make them grow nicely, 
and at the same time the exercise required 
in grazing will keep them in good health 
and thrift. By the time cold weather comes 
on and corn is to be fed, they will have be- 
come nearly old and large enough for ser- 
vice. But even after this, continued care 
must be taken that too much corn or other 
fat-producing food should not be given them. 
We must, however, bear in mind that at this 
period all animals naturally lay up fat which 
afterwards goes to enrich the milk. Hence, 
while they should not be allowed to become 
over-fat, they should yet be so fat as to sup- 
ply this demand of nature, and to retain the 
general health and vigor of the system. 

When they have dropped their first litter 
the most they will need for the first five or 
eight days will be cooling drinks and very 





then thinned with cold water, to which may 
be added s handful of ship-stuff or md- 
dlings, may be given. In ten days or two 
weeks the richness of the food may be grad- 
ually increased, great care being taken, 
however, both as to the quality and quantity, 
that these changes may not injure the health 
of the sow, or so affect her milk as to cause 
——. in the Pigs. It isa very common 
mistake in ing sows having young pi 
to give them too much cmeng Gk win the 
pigs are quite young. 


t is not until the pigs are some three or 





To secure lambs thus early, the sheep must | ‘ 


little rich food. Wheat bran scaided and| w 








AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1880. 
The following State, Provincial, County and 


other important Fairs are announced for the 
autumn of 1880 :— 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


New England, Worcester, a 7, 8,9 and 10. 
Connecticut, Meriden, Sept. 21-24. 
Central Ohio, —— ny Aes. 2 27. 

. 27-Oct. 2. 


Mic’ » Detroit, Sept. 13-18. 
Montana, Helena, Sept. 6-11. 
Nat'l Sheep & Wool, Philadelphia, 
No. Eastern Indiana, W. 


“Ke. Ohio, Cleveland, Sept. 6-11 


Nebraska, Omaha, Sept. 20- 

Ohio, Lolumbus, Aug. —— 3. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, pt. 6-18. 

So. Ohio, Dayton, Sept. 13-18. 

Tri-State, Toledo, Sept. 13-18. 

Vermont, Montpelier, t. 14-17. 

Western New York, Rochester, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 

Alabama, Montgomery, Nov. 8-13. 
_— Institute, New York, Sept. 15-Nov. 


de 

Arkansas, Little Rock, Oct. 18-23. 

California, Sacramento, Sept. 20-25. 

Canada Central, Guelph, Sept. 21-22. 
Chicago, Chicago, Sept. 8-Oct. 3. 

Cincinnati Industrial, Cincinnati, Sept. 8- 


ict. 9. 

Delaware, Dover, Sept. 27-Oct. 2. 

Illinois Fat Stock, Chicago, Nov. 15-20. 
Kansas, Atchison, Sept. 6-11. 

Kentucky, Lexington, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 

Maine, Lewiston, Sept. 21-24. 

Mass. Horticultural, Boston, Sept. 14-17. 

P _ Ag. & Mech. Asso., Minneapolis, Sept. 
National, Washin, , D. C., Oct. 4-9. 

Ontario Provincial, Hamilton, Sept. 20-Oct. 4, 
Rhode Island, Cranston, Sept. 21-23. 

St. Louis, St. Louis, Oct. 4-9. 

South Carolina, Columbus, Nov. 9-12. 

Texas, Austin, Oct. 19-23. 

Virginia, Richmond, Oct. 25-29. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Sept. 6-10. 

Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 18-23. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 


COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1880. 


Essex, at Lynn, Sept. 28 and 29. 

- + eee at Concord, Sept. 29 and 30, and 
ct. 1. 

| Middlesex North, at Lowell, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Middlesex South, at Framingham, Sept. 21 

and 22. 

| Worcester, at Worcester, Sept. 7,8, 9, and 10. | 








| Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Sept. 28 and 29. 

Worcester North-west, at Athol, Oct. 5and 6. | 
| Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Sept. 16 and 17. | 
| Worcester South-east, at Milford, Sept. 28, 29, | 
and 30. 


| Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- | any other section of the country; the same 
| being true of potatoes and tobacco. In con- 

firmation of what has been said, read the 
| following statsitics for ten years. 


ampton, Oct. 6, 7, and 8. 
Hampshire, at Amherst, Sept. 23 and 24. 
Highland, at Miidilefield, Sept. 16 and 17. 
Hampden, at a Sept. 28, 29 and 30. 
Hampden East, at Palmer, Sept. 21 and 22. 
Union, at Blandford, Sept. 22, 23 and 24. | 
Franklin, at Greenfield, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 
Deerfield Valley, at Chariemont,Sept. 23 and 24. 
Berkshire, at Pittsfield, Oct. 5, 6 and 7. } 
| Housatonic, at Great Barrington, Sept. 29 and | 
30, and Oct. 1. | 
Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, Sept. 21) 
; and 22. | 
Bristol, at Taunton, Sept. 28, 29, and 30. 
Plymouth, at B: water, Sept. 22, 23 and 24. | 
Hingham, at Hingham, Sept. 14 and 15. } 
Marshfield, at Marshfield, Sept. 8, 9. and 10. 
Barnstable, at Barnstable, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Nantacket, at Nantacket, Sept. 8 and 9 
_ Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Oct. 
and 


NEW YORK. 








COUNTY AND LOCAL. 

Allegany, Angelica.......++...+++»Sept. 28, 30/ 
Broome, Whitney’s Point..........Sept. 7, 10| 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley......+.. Sept. 14, 16 | 
Cayuga, Auburn........ - Oct. 5, 6) 
| Chautauqua, Jamestown Sept. 21, 
|; Chemung, Elmira..... Sept. 22, 25 | 
Chenango, Norwich...... soeeseeeSept. 8, 10} 
Columbia, Chatham Village........Sept. 21, 23 
Columtia, Hudson........++-.++.--Sept. 14, 15 
Delaware, Delhi........- ececcece ---Sept. 28, 30 
Duchess, Washington Hollow...... Sept. 21, 24 
Erie, Hamburg.....+-csccesececess Sept. 21, 24 
Essex, Westport.....eseceseseeees Sept. 14, 16 
| Franklin, Malone..............+++-Sept. 28, 30 
Fulton, Johnstown.......+.+++++++.Sept. 7, 9 
Genesee, Batavia......... +++eSept. 21, 23 
Greene, Cairo.....s00.+. «Sept. 22, 23 
Herkimer, Herkimer.. - Sept. 14, 16 
Jefferson, Watertown. --Sept. 21, 23 
Lewis, Lowville....... Sept. 14, 17 
Montgomery, Fonda....... --Sept. 21, 23 
Niagara, Lock port...+...+0.--+00- Sept. 23, 25 
Oneida, Rome...eeesescesceeeceees Sept. 20, 24 
Onondaga, Syracuse.......e++see0 Sept. 21, 24 
Ontario, Canandaigua.............+-Sept. 28, 30 
Orange, Warwick.....-..seeeseeess Sept. 22, 24 
Orleans, AIDION...+.ccceesessceees Sept. 24, 25 
Otsego, Cooperstown...+..++..++--Sept. 27, 29 
Oswego, MeXic0...+..-eeeceeceeees Sept. 7, 9 
Queens, Mineola.......e+eseseeeees Sept. 28, 30 
Rockland, Spring Valley Se 28 






St. Lawrence, Canton... 
Saratoga, Saratoga........ 


Schenectady, Schenectady. 

Schoharie, Schoharie..... ° 23 
Schuyler, Watkins........+++! l 
Steuben, Bath......-eeeseseees Sept. 28, Oct. 1 
Suffolk, Riverhead............00+- Oct. 5, 7 
Sullivan, Monticello............-.Sept. 29, 30 
Tioga, Oweg0...+.seecececececeeess Sept. 28, 30 
Tompkins, lthaca.......+++++-+++..Sept. 15, 17 
Washington, Sandy Hill............ Sept. 7, 10 
Wyoming, Warsaw........- scoeee-Sept. 7, 9 
Yates, Penn Yan......essecccsceees Oct. 5, 9 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap, Laconia........++++-++++-Sept. 21, 23 
Cheshire, Keene......-seeseeses.ces Oct. 5, 6 
Lempster, East Lempster.......... Oct. 6, — 
Marlow, Marlow.......+.+++..Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Newport, Newport......seeesseeees Oct. = 
Walpole, Walpole.........+++. coos Sept. 21, 23 


VERMONT. 


Battenkill Valley, Factory Point...Sept. 29, 30 
Caledonia, St. Johusbury...... eeee.Sept. 21, 23 
Franklin, Sheldon..... eoccecceese Sept. 22, 24 
Lamoille, Morrisville..........++- - Sept. 8, 9 
Orange, Bradford.........++-+« ++««.Sept. 2h, 30 
Orleans, Barton..... ecccccccceccoce Sept. 28, 30 
Orwell Farmers’ Club........+0+++. Sept. 21, 22 
Rutland, Rutland.........+..++.+-.Sept. 8, 10 
Windsor & Windham, Perkinsville..Sept. 16 17 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Aquidneck, Newport....-.....++++-Sept. 21, 23 
Washington, West Kingston........ Sept. 14, 16 
Woonsocket, Woonsocket.........-Sept. 14, 16 


CONNECTICUT. 
Danburv, Danbury ....++--+eesse0s Oct. 5, 
Fairfield, Norwalk,.. oseeees Sept. 14, 






New London, Norwich......--++++. — 28, 
New Milford, New Milford....Sept. 30, Oct. 
Oxford, New Haven, Conn......--. — 
Ridgefield, Ridgefield.........+++-«Sept. 21, 
Union, Falls Village t. 








— 
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Burlington, Mt Holly....++-- 
Cape May, South Seaville,... ’ 
Cumberland, Bridgeton......--.-. p 
Delaware bey ‘fee. iarbor City Sept > © 
Egeg- ity) -Harbor City.Sept. 13, 

ienertioa, Float Mseeeees ooeeeSept. 28, 30 
Monmouth, Freehold........-..+++.Sept. 
Moorestown, Moorestown .........-Sept. 14, 15 





Somerset, Somerville.......++0+--.Oct. 5, 8 
Warren, Belvidere....+.-+sse.+++ Sept. 5, 8 
West Jersey, Woodstown..........Sept. 15, 16 


PENNSVLVANZA. 
Bedford, Bedford...+.s.sssesse0e+sOct. 5, 


Beaver, — Neentanereneer ~ 
ks, Reading...--+++-e+ee- y » 
Bisit, 28, Oct. 


Blair, Altoona....+.+++++++++-Sept. 

East Towanda......Sept. 29, Oct. 
Butler, eer al, 
Burgettstown, Bur, Wlheesecees 1 
Chester, West Chester.........-0++Sept. 23, 


Crawford, Conneautville...... . 
Cumberland, Carlisle........-.Sept. 25, Oct. 
Dauphin, 


if 


ERanw SSSRESKESONEnoE--SSRu8---To 


seecsececesers . 21, 


Delaware, we 

Easton Farm & Mech. Institute....Sept. 21, 
Erie, EBrie...scsscsssecseeeeeseee Sept. 14, 
Franklin, Chambersburg.......-..-Oct. 
French Creek, Cochranton.........Sept. 
Gratz, GrBtE. cc wae ced cceccccesceses 


Lycoming & Clinton, Jersey , 
I lin antendee can vnn i, 29, Oct. 
Mercer, wg Gadaoaae 4 A 
Dil Creek W » Titusville... Sept. 21, 4 
ingore, Ringtown...c...cccecneBopt. 14. 17 
MARBYLAYD. 

Baltimore, Timonium... .........+-Sept. , 0 
Montgomery, Rockville............Sept. & io 
DELAWARE. 

Kent, DOVECP s+ 0+ vee cee veeesee Sept. , 3 
Peninsula, ladieetece tel a “ 





named. 
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FARMING EAST AND WEST. 


ARTICLE NO IL 


It is a well established fact that Eastern 
farms are more productive per acre, on an 
average, than Western. Take Indian Corn, 
for example, one of the staple crops of the 
Eastern, Middle and Western States, and 
: Itis reported that 
the corr. land in Massachusetts in 1867 pro- 
duced 35 bushels per acre es the average 
crop, while in Ohio it was 28, and in Texas 
the same as Ohio. The value of the crop in 
Massachusetts is set down at $50 per acre, 

. in Ohio $28 and in Texas, ‘$18. Thus in 
ee ee quantity per acre and in money value, the 
“Old Bay State” leads both of the States 
In wheat, the average yield of 
Massachusetts is set down at 16 bushels per 
acre, Ohio 15 and Texas 9: the value of the 
crops in the order of the States as named, is 
$44, $30, and $17 per acre: 
State, in the order named, is set down as an 
average, 28 bushels, 30, and 28 per acre, the 
market value again favoring the East. 
yield of the tillage land in the Eastern 
section is set down for New England at 
$28, per acre, in Ohio $18, in Texas $20, 
and in Califorma, Paradise regained, enly 


compare the statistics 


21. 


The census returns of 1870, represented 
New England as producing about double the 
amount of grass and potatoes per acre, to 
that of Ohio or Illinois, and treble that of 
Of beef cattle the average 
market value in Texas is set down at $9.24 
per head, in New York, $38.15 and in New 
In the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
for 1874, it is stated that “the rate of pro- 
duction in New England will compare tavora- 


Wisconsin. 


England, $40.81. 


bly with that of any other section.” 


The average annual yield of corn per 
acre, is greater in the New England than in 
Vermont for the past 
Worcester West, at Barre, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. | ten years exceeds Ohio, and only two of the 


the Western States. 


Garden State. 


Oats per 


}six States fall behind Lllinois, called the 
: In wheat the yield per acre 


is larger than in New England, than i 









‘orn. Wheat. 
Maine...... 20.6 13.1 
N.H J 15.0 
Vt 3.7 17.0 
Mass......34.2 16.8 
R. I.. 37.3 16.3 
ct 31.1 17.3 
N. Y..ccese 30.6 14.8 
Piicccsce 35.1 13.1 
Tenn.......22.5 7.6 
Ill... .0+. + ++.30.0 11.9 
lowsa.......35.0 13.1 
Kansas..... 33.8 15.4 


Compare the collection of prices of the . 
foregoing products in December, 1874, in | radishes, greens, beans, peas, rhubarb, green 


States. Aver. Val. 


Maine....++++-+.. : 
New Hampshire... 


Guilford, Gellfeed -.--- oesnene 00 Vermont.-..-.++-. 13.18 
Hartford, Hartford.......+++. Sept. 28, Oct. assachusetts..... 7. 

i § Rhode Island ..... 22.50 

Milford and Orange, Milford........Sept. 8, pa tae - = 

New York.. +. 14.79 






bt et tt 


ee? 
See te42eounwee 


SikesSeseses 





Rye. 


16.4 











Oats. 
25.9 


States. 


seeeeeee 


Potatoes | England is well adapted to the growing of 
122 | the smaller fruits such as strawberries, 
= blackberries, raspberries, grapes, etc., with 
93 | apples, pears, peaches, etc. Skill is neces- | 
— sary to grow profitably these crops, and with 
$; {it they are profitable as is annually demon- 
ve strated. The same is true of kitchen gar- 

9 |den vegetable culture, whether it be early 


The United States Agricultural Report of 
1875, represents the number of bushels of 
corn raised per acre in Maine at 30 1-2, 
valued at $29 28; in New Hampshire 38, | 
valued at $35 72 ; Massachusetts 37, valued 
at $34 78; Vermont the same ; Rhode Island 
27 1-2 bushels, valued at $30 25; Connecti- 
cut 29, valued at 29; New York 34, valued 
at $24 16; Pennsylvania, varied 40, valued 
at $23 20; Ohio 34 1-2, valued at $15 18; 
Illinois 34 1-3, valued at $11 67; Indiana 
34, valued at $13 26; Iowa 35, valued at 
$9 45; Kansas 40, valued at $9 20. The oat 
23|crop in Maine for 1875, is set down at 28 
bushels per acre, valued at 56 cents per 
bushel; New Hampshire 38 1-2, valued at 
57 cents; Vermont 39, valued at 50 cents; 
0} Massachusetts 36, valued at 61; Rhode Is- 
land 30, valued at 60 ; New York 32, valued 
at 44 cents; North Carolina 13, valued at 
58 cents; Georgia 11, valued at 89; Ken- 
tucky 21, valued at 46 cents; Ohio 27, 
valued at 36; Michigan 35, valued at 43, 
and Illinois 33, valued at 28 cents per bushel. 
Even the wheat crop favors New England, 
as Maine raised 14 bushels per acre; New 
Hampshire, 17; Vermont, 17 1-2; Massa- 
chusetts, 16; Connecticut, 16; New York, 
8; Kentucky, 10; Ohio, 9 1-2; Michigan, 
13; Indiana, 9; Illinois, 10 1-2 ; Wisconsin, 
14; Minnesota, 17 ; Kansas, 17 and Texas, 18. 
The following table, prepared by the United 
States Agricultural Department at Wasb- 
ington, shows the average cash value per 
acre of the principal farm crops for 1877: 
Aver. Val. 









ee and Territories. 18.13 

By this statistical table it appears that 
the largest money return per acre was from 
the little state of Rhode Island, which was 
$22.59, and the second was Connecticut, 
$21.43. Then follows Oregon, $20.75, New 
Jersey with its fruit, garden and field crops 
at $19.06, Massachusetts $17.54, New 
Hampshire $17.02, while the noted Wes- 
tern Agricultural States gave as follows: 
Ohio $13.34, Illinois $10.04, Indiana $11.42 
and Kansas, the ne plus ultra by the way of 
production among the Western States, is 
but $8.39. Such facts as the foregoing 
seem to demonstrate and confirm all that|; 
was claimed for the productiveness of New 
England farms as compared with Western 
farms, whether in yield per acre or the mon- 
ey value resulting therefrom. 
New England farmers to this, and how do 
Western farmers respond ? 

More facts of a similar kind are hereby | hanging 
cited. According to the census returns for 
1870, the average return per man engaged in 
farming in the United States was $413; in 
the New England States it was reported at 
$490, equal to $73 above the average per 
bead of the farmers of the entire Union, 
The states located in the rich valley of the 
Ohio yielded an average of $498 per head, 
an advance of only $8 over New England. 
Make the comparison between Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, and Vermont, Massachusett” 


What’ say | 2! 


The 


and Connecticut, and the balance would 
favor the East as compared with the fertile 
states of the Ohio Valley. Thus do the facts 
which it was proposed to deal with, confirm 
the claims put forth for Eastern farming as 
compared with Western farming. This 
view of the two sections of the country, the 
Eastern and the Western, should cause 
Eastern bred farmers to hesitate before they 
decide to go West for the sake of bettering 
their condition. If is better to look at the 
facts relative to the productiveness of the 
two sections, as furnished by state and na- 
tional census reports, before selling your 
New England homesteads, than to learn 
them from experience with perhaps consid- 
ete sacrifice by going West. The critic 
is confident that more money can be made 
by farmers with ordinary skill and small 
capital by remaining in the East where they 
are, or maybe pleasantly located, than by 
going West. Ifthere be no hope of better- 
ing oneself with his family, by going West 
in reference to worldly goods, then he bet- 
ter stay here -where the social advantages 
are greatly superior to what they are in the 
West. 

It may be claimed and urged by some who 
have a touch of the Western fever, that it 
costs much more for the tillage and the 
handling of manure in the East than in the 
West. Granted, but the difference between 
the money value ofthe Western and Eastern 
crops still shows a balance in favor of the 
latter. If it cost more to raise a bushel of 
maize in Massachusetts or Connecticut than 
in Ohio, Illinois or Kansas, the yield per 
acre is equal or greater, and the value of the 
crop when pnt on the market is much greater, 
facts to be keptin mind by those who are 
contemplating the change of Eastern farms 
or homesteads for Western. 

Eastern farms may be made far more pro- 
ductive by the aid of skill combined with 
business tact, than they now are; and hence 
their relative productiveness may be in- 
creased over farms in the West. By busi- 
ness tact is meant the study of the near-by 
markets as well as the more remote ones, 
and then the growing of such crops as yield 
n | the most remunerative returns to the grower 
—such being adapted to soil and the mar- 
ket, with that of the skill of producer or pro- 
ducers, with all the other conditions of crop 





potatoes, cabbage, turnips, beets, carrots, 


the same list of States, and further note the | °°" n or other ee or — 
| advantages of New England over the West : ng — tent ay canta, Meer rigayra 
¥ Then there is poultry husbandry, for the 
Maine...9112 ber & 1D oan —- production of eggs for near-by markets, 
i Micon. Bae 155 1.20 0.65 50 i i 5 
— a > iss on oan early chicks which ell for 45 cents per 
Mass 110 145 Ll 0.67 0.69 | pound, supplemented with raising turkeys, 
R.I 1.18 a 1160 (7 0.82 ons 
Ct... 1.17 1.45 1.21 0.73 0.73 | ducks, geese, etc. This branch of husban- 
Penns... 076 © at 0.80 0.89 ote | FY can be made very profitable if properly 
a . pr a a on bed managed near cities and factory villages. 
Iowa..... 0.43 0.65 0.63 0.38 0.50 | Then many farms are adapted to the pro- 
Kansas... 0.74 0.83 0.69 0.47 0.85 





ducing of milk for city and village consump- 
tion, which is profitable if well managed, 
as itis more profitable to sell milk than the 
products thereof, butter and cheese. 
Specialties must be the policy of farmers 
residing near good markets. Dr. Fisher of 
Fitchburg furnishes a good illustration of 
specialties in the growing of cucumbers un- 
der glass in winter, and pear and grape cul- 
ture. He has a house of sufficient size to 
grow 216 plants, from which he raises about 
4000 cucumbers, which he sells for $5 a 
dozen, an aggregate of $1600. Of Concord 
grapes he has about 3 1-2 acres, rowed 
north and south, 8 feet apart. Owing to 
the superior quality of his grapes he sells 
them at double the ordinary price ot Con- 
cord grapes in the market. Let this state- 
ment illustrate what is meant by growing 
specialties and improvement in the art of 
New England cultivation referred to above. 
Thus have been compared farming East 
and West, with the manifest odds in favor 
of Eastern over Western for farmers bred 
in New England, having at their command 
small capital only, with ordinary skill. Let 
all who are contemplating the exchange of 





homes, consider well all the conditions be- 


alone.” L. W. 


growing and marketing. The soil of New | 


New England homesteads for Western 


fore doing so, which, if it be faithfully done, 
will, in nine cases out of ten, result in 
their remaining in New England in obedi- 
ence to the proverb, “Let well enough 





SELECTING DAIRY COWS. 


(National Live Stock Journal. } 


, having determined her capacity for 
carefully to the receptacle for the milk — 


which goes mostly to lay on flesh and fat; 
but if she has a long, broad and deep udder, 
with large milk veins, it is safe to’ conclude 
that her large capacity for digestion and as- 
similation are active in filling this receptacle. 
In fact, the udder is the first point to look at 
in a cursory examination of a cow, for nature 
is not to create in vain. If it reaches to 
the beck line of the thighs, well up behind, 
reaches well forward, is broad and moder- 
part, and the 


six quart pail, the cow cannot be a profitable 
milker, whatever 


may have. ial ow car (inside) 
n and a yell ins 
: regarded t 
crave, Heh, ‘yellow milk; but 








Look first to the great characteristcis of a 
dairy cow—a large stomach, indicated by 
broad hips, broad and deep loins and sides, 
a large digestive apparatus, which is the first 
essential requisite to the manufacture of 
milk. Secondly, a good constitution de- 
pending largely upon the lungs and heart, 
which should be well developed, and this is 
easily determined by examination ; but the 
vigor and tone of the constitution are indi- 
cated by the lustre of hair and brightness of 
= re and horn, and the whole make-up. 

i 


digesting surplus food for making milk, look 


the udder—and the veins leading to it. The 
cow may assimilate a large amount of food 





STORING APPLES FOR WINTER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I think the following information may, be 
of value to some of the many readers of the 
Ploughman : 

Two years ago this spring I advertised for 
500 barrels of apples, and purchased nearly 
that number, and noted carefully the result 
of the various storing. Those stored in 
damp dark cellars, where brighter, firmer 
and less decayed. In one cellar in Wood- 
stock there were some eighty barrels; in 
this cellar there was a spring; the water 
was some three inches deep; the barrels of 
apples were not headed up, they were just 
above the water on stones and timbers, 
and they were Russetts, Greenings, English 
Beauties and Baldwins. In some of the 
barrels there was not a single specked or 
decayed apple; they were the best of all I 
bought; the others that I purchased varied 
in firmness and bright appearance, a dark 
damp cellar, in every case proving the best. 

The Rose or Hessian bugs, have been a 
great annoyance this year in this county, 
committing great depredations on grape 
vines ; they however did not touch my new 
variety, “ Florida Grape,” which hangs full 
of clusters, and promises a great crop. 

Yours very truly, 

Putnam, Conn. 


Horticulture. 


RRA Ae 


GRAPE ROT. 
| Rural New Yorker.] 

Neither cause nor remedy for this disease 
has so far been discovered. Like the pear 
blight and yellows it has baffled all efforts 
to discover the cause. Those who have 
given the subject much thought and inves- 
tigation conclude that it is not a disease 
inherent in the vine, nor is it due to pecu- 
liarities of soil and cultivation, but rather 
to atmospheric conditions over which the 
| cultivator can have no control. Old, strong 
| growing vines are most liable to be attacked, 
| and the rot seems generally to start in a 
| season of wet and sultry weather, and is 
most destructive in places where this state 

of the atmosphere occurs frequently. This 
is all that at present is known about the 
cause of grape rot. There is no known 
remedy. 


G. F. W. 











| 
- 
| geThe prospects for an abundant fruit 
crop are very encouraging. According to 
| the reports received by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the average as to 
| apples is above 100 in all of the New 
England States, and 99 in New York. It is 
| above 100 in states north of the Ohio, 
| except in Ohio and Indiana, where the 
| average is 98. In all other sections the 
| crop is reported as fair, and nowhere a 
| failure. The peach crop is the largest for 
| years and the fruit is of anueually good 


quality. 





BOTTLING, CANNING AND PICK- 
LING FRUIT. 


The time is at hand when housewives be- 
come anxious about laying in a store of 
fruit in an unperishable condition. This is 
a part of the business of the farm that all 
paities are interested in, and a few words 
here, by way of advice ond suggestion, will 
not be out of place. 

Technically, “ bottling ” and “ canning ” 
are different. Putting the fruit in glass 
jars or bottles, with either corks or lids, and 
fastening them down by atmospheric pres- 
sure, or otherwise, is called bottling, while 

utting the frnit in tin cane is canning. 

hese terms are often confounded or used 
interchangeably. Bottling is the more com- 
mon process in domestic operations, and for 
home use is more simple, and on the whole 
more expensive—as the bottles or jars may 
be used for several years, and when put up 
with care the fruit is quite as good as when 
put into tin cans. 
The first requisite in bottling is to have 
a good variety to retain flavor. Strawber- 
ries come so early that it is difficult to 
keep them with perfect flavor, yet put up 
with care, air-tight, they can be kept. The 
bottles should be buried in the cool earth 
either in a box or simply in theground, ~~ 
from the light and as cool as possible. In 
this way they retain flavor nicely and make 
a delightful change on the table later on in 
the year. Cherries, raspberries, whortle- 
berries and blackberries, come on in the or- 
der named, and should be put up and treated 
with equal care. 

Peaches should not become soft before 
putting up. Hale’s Early retains its flavor 
as well as any variety, though its coming so 
early makes it more difficult to keep, but if 
buried in the earth, as before described, 
there is much less danger. The yellow va- 
rieties, though less delicate in flavor, pos- 
sess more of the peculiar peach flavor (hy- 
drocianic acid) and are generally preferred 
as best retaining the peach taste. The white 
varieties should all be put up when quite 
hard. The stone increases the peach flavor 
and hence many prefer to put them up whole. 
Those who talk of saving the labor of paring 
by taking off the skin in very strong, hot 
lye, or caustic soda, do not know how much 
of the fruit is destroyed. Pare them by all 
means, unless for pickling, when the fuzz 
may be rubbed off with a flannel cloth or 
crash towel. 

For domestic use, all the sugar needed 
to flavor should be made into syrup and put 
into the bottles or cans when the fruit is put 
up. Cook the fruit in a porcelain-lined ves- 
sel or brass kettle ; cook until heated thor- 
oughly through, so as to expel the air: put 
hot into the jars; fill up full with the pre- 
pared syrup, boiling hot, and put in corks or 
put on covers when as hot as possible. A 

uarter of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit is about right. Ifcorks are used, cover 
them right away with a preparation of ro- 
sin and tallow, to prevent the passage of air 
through them. Well-fitting corks are used 
for two-inch mouth bottles. The melted ro- 
sin and tallow should be ready and conven- 
ient, and the corks or tops of jars dipped in- 
to it while hot. As good fruit as we ever 
ate was kept in this way. Glass jars with 
covers easily adjusted will keep very nicely 
if put on with care. 

eaches, pears and plums, also green tom- 
atoes and cucumbers may be kept perfectly 
vy packing them in fine salt, in stone jars, 
ahouleg them to make their own brine. 
They must be kept covered with salt until 
the brine made by the salt and extracted juice 
covers them ; t!.en kept under this brine till 
wanted for use, when they must be soaked in 
several waters until fresh enough to put into 
vinegar. We have eaten fruit kept thus for 
two years. It makes s change grateful to 
some appetites, especia'ly to lovers of pick- 
les.— Ohio Farmer. 





tyr letter from San Francisco says: A 
new and very dangerous insect infests the 
apple orchards of Santa Clara county, of 
which Sun Jose is the county seat. It is 
called the scale bug. Other enemies they 
succeed in controlling, but this not. It 
attacks the under side of young twigs, at 
tree 
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REDIT MOBILIER a provision in the charter which prohibited the 
THE 6 ; sale of stock at less than its face value, while it 
- offered the stock to public subscription, fixing 
the amount at §100,000,000. To control the 
management an investment in the stock ot $51,- 
000,000 would have been needed and that was 
impossibls. No capitalist would invest in a 
stock, subject to sach risks and uncertasties, at 
par. To overcome these difficulties, and to ob- 
tain outside capital, as in many cases before and 
since, a certiin amount of stock was taken to 
control the tranchise, and a construction com- 
pany was formed in 1864, by these na! stock - 
holders of the Union Pacitic Rail , who were 
asl at liberty to subscribe in proportion to their 
interest in the road. All did so, or disposed of 
their stock to the others. This construction 
company in order to limit the liability of its 
subscribers to its paid-up capital of $2,500,000, 
afterward increased to $3,750,000, bought a char- 
ter already created by the Pennsylvania legisia- 
ture for a different purpose, and changed its 
name from the “ Pennsylvania Fiscal Agency ” 
to the “ Credit Mobilier of America.” But when 
the Credit Mobilier Company, after building 247 
miles of roa, approached the rainless region, 
where the land grant was of but little immediate 
value,it became embarrassed and there —— we | 
that the road woukl have to be abandoned. In 
this emergency Oakes Ames was appealed to by 
the Union Pacifle Railroad Company, not only 

as a capitalist, bat as a patriot. 

yh poltical par ie+, some of It was not till August, 1865, fourteen months 
« have been assailed, and to | 4fter the last act of legislation in bebalf of the 
vioa, which has been com. | Toad, that Oakes Ames and his brosher Oliver 
, jum cast upon its represen- | became interested in the railroad company, and 
in eres’: notof any individual | also in the Credit Mobilier construction company. 
f truth end equity aed | They had been urgently solicited to engage in the 
t we sppeal to the people and | Work by President Linco'n, who assured them 
i Stares for a recoosidera- | that he regarded the speedy completion of the 
own defence be- | road as so necessary that he would recommend 
following memor- | 40 increase of government aid, if the work could 
|} not otherwise be accomplished. The circum- 
stances were all unfavorable. ‘The civil war was 
at its height; gold was 150; there was no mar- 
ket for the first mortgage bonds ; even the govern- 


{ syatement to the Public from the sons of 
‘ Oakes Amea— The History of the Scheme 

led, and Mr. Ames's Connection with 
il for a Reconsideration. 





It—Appe 


ejiowing statement, addressed to the 
‘ve igsued Dy Messrs. Oakes A. Amea, 
ames and Frank M. Ames, the sons 0 
kes Ames 

tmerican People, Irrespective of Party 
jersianed, sons of Oakes Am , 
heard, mm justice to the memory of 
‘no can no longer sp ak for himself. 
of inverest in the political scandal 
edit Mobilier,” growing out of aa 
icity therein by the Republican 
the Preside makes the present 
. true statement of that ex ra- 
W ben even General Garfield, ia 
to be an extract from his furth- 
has ly tailed to com- 
acts, how can the public at large be 
uoderstand taem? Sach a scate- 
to a pabli: benefactor whose 
obloquy, to the 
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i with 
which he was identified, to 


Unite 
s A bd 
S73 with 


Lis 
the 


osed 


offences,—that I have 
in an coterprise of 
to tee government, f.om/| 

of the world shrank: that [| ment bouds payable in carrency were depreciated 
wthen the work, thus reshly | 22d difficult of sale; no eastern railroad connec 
voking the cheri able jadg-| tions existed, and the vast amount of material — 

ive cbstacles and embarrass | iron, ties, cars, lamber, provisions, etc.—had to 

ave had frieods, some of them in | be transported from 500 to 1000 wiles, by the 
ehom | en willing to | costly and tedious route of the Missouri river. 
, finvesiment; | To build more than 1000 miles of road, under 

ough good and | such circumstances, through an unexplored des- 
-oncealing nothing, | rt destitute of water, and over three mountain 
say that [ alore | anges, swarming with savages, by whom the 

ice to appease a public | engineers and conductors of the constraction 
thers Nou | trains were repeatedly scalped and massacred at 
will IL believe it | their work,“ might well be regarded,” as Mr. 
valiso order that | Ames afterward said, “as the work of a mad- 
e of a single | man, if it did not challenge th: recognition of a ; 
date, appesling | higher motive.” But Cakes Ames was no ordi- 


>» my 
ything, 


have 
univies ¢ 
ns of ¢ 


e cho 


ts mat 


ke to the impartial 
at vindication @hich it is 


nary man. The senior partner of :he firm of Ol- 
iver Ames & Sons, he stood in the front rank of 
New England manufacturers, and was justly re- 


t was charged that Oakes 
e in 1867, sold $25,000 of 
iction stock, at less than 
ber of his fellow-congress- 
It was also as- 
stock lay 
Union Pacific 
the United 
seven persons ins de 
any, calling themselves 
with themeelves, by 
ling the road an ex- 
nd the real of 
ting the payments 
| f the railroad 
int, and by there 
indered the road ; 
t was Kepta 
These charges are each 
sw “w 
ta the 
rned, the 


spected for experience, solvency and integrity. 
He was asked to associate his name, if success- 
ful, with a great public enterprise. But he was 
also asked to take an immense risk avd respon- 
sibility, to put his own ample fortune and those 
of his friends in jeopardy. In anevil hour for 
his own peace he undertook the herculean task. 
Against the advice of many financial associates, 
he accepted the trust, shouldered the load, and 
carried it through to suecess. 
In August, 1867, Oakes Ames signed a con- 
| tract to baild 667 milés of road for a specified 
sum per mile, payable ostensibly in cash, but 
actually in bonds and in stock of the road at par. 
Lhe securities were of uncertain value, bat they 
were all that the road had to give. If he could 
succeed in finding or making a market for these 
securities, there was a considerable probable prof 
it; ifhe failed to market them, ruinous losses 
would ensue. The profits were nominal and 
contingent, the risk was real and enormous. 
Mr. Ames made this contract upon the express 


briberv 
this offer to sel 
fraud the 


terests ot 


cost 


close se- 


show 
Union Paci- 
Su- 








of the mill 

struction of which would be a national calami- 
ty—this man was made a for the man- 
ifoid sins of American po 


erected in its stead. Have the detractors of 
Oakes Ames ever asked themselves what motive, 
except publie spirit, could have led a man, so 
sit , to contract to build the road? Hisown 

rsonal interest in the construction company, 
n December, 1867, was only one-eighth of tie 
whole. By signing the contract he made the en- 
tire risk his own. t, in case of profit, seven- 
eighths of the profit would belong to others. 
Why, except from public spirit, should a man 
worth millions, and secure in the possession of 
them, have risked everything, by becoming per - 
sonally responsible, as he did, for the vast sum 
of $47,000,000 ? Why clse should he have under 
taken to find a market for the securities of the 
road and to convert them into mone » with 
which to meet these immense obligations + Why 
else should he have given the best years of his 
life to these colossal carcg and responsibilities ? 
For the prosperity of his<®untry he risked his 
Own fortane and that of his family, and up to this 
bour his return has been in too many quarters, 
unmeasured reproach and odium. 

In appealing for justice to our father’s memory 
we do not take the attitade of apologists A 
righteous oe against fraud must not as- 
sail a great and good men, whose life was honora- 
bly associated with the most useful industrial 
achievement of his History will surely re- 
cord the Credit Mobilier Construction Company 
and the Oakes Ames contract as legitimate and 
necessary means, without which the Union 
Pacific Railroad could not have been built. But 
we gladly accept the present occasion to vindi- 
cate the memory of our father, because the gen- 
eration which knows the facts and can testify to 
his upright and blamelss life will soon pass 
away. To-day there live thousands of men in 
New England, thousands more in the middle 
States and the great West—who have bad busi 
ness relations with him, who know that what we 
say is true, and who will testify of their own 
know ledge—“ Oakes Ames was an honest man.” 

Oakes A. AMEs, 
OLIVER AMES, 
Frank M. Ames. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


Grapes are becoming more plentiful in 
Boston. Delawares are at 23 cents and 
Concords at 8. 





Cheese in Liverpool was at 58 shillings. 
The New York market advanced to 11 3-4 
cents. 

‘Lhe Baltimore steamer which arrived in 
Boston on Sunday brought 7500 water- 
melons, 1400 barrel: and 200 boxes of 
vegetables. 

Oranges are in short supply in this city, 
and good fruit will fetch $7 to $7.50 a box, 
which is about equal to 4 cents each. At 
this price they are of course used only in 
cases of sickness. 


Mr. Paul Hall of Beverly, Mass., went fish- 





ded | condition that all the stockholders of the Union 
Pacifie Railroad should give their consent to it, 
and this consentjwas given. Two months later 
this contract of $47,000,000, for 
personally responsible, to seven 
s’ representing all the stockholders of the 
Mobilier Construction Company, who 
onsent to share the responsibility with 


States has dec 
1873, Congress, 
A ttorney 
he assig:r ed 


h he was 


» to this time (October, 1867,) the construc- | 
stock had been sold with great difficulty 
ata beavy discount, and much of it was un- 
i from the lably taken by Mr. Ames and his friends 
1ity to be paid t, and even subsequent to, th -date of his agree 
urt, in 1879, nts to sell to congressmen at par and accrued | 
ndered interest, he offered the same stock at 95 to in- 
tluential Boston capitalists whom he wished to | 
and they declined to invest. In some | 
bad to guarantee capitalists against loss 
they would take the stock. After the 
value of the stock advanced he was literally be- | 
sieged by such applicants. Bat in these cases | 
he declined to sell. His sole object was to fulfil 
previous understandings, made before the ad 
vance took place. But, while Mr. Ames made 
persistent and successfal efforts to sell the con- 
struction stock to capitalists, even at a sacrifice, 
he did not makeany special effort to enlist con- 
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ree in favor 
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secure, 
cases i 


before 


ing in a dory on Friday, and died in the 
boat of heart disease. 

There are 199 persons in Amherst, Mass., 
seventy years old and upwards. The oldest 
person is Lucy Crossett, ninety-four. 

Two barns and two sheds belonging to 
Adam Blood, at Westminster West, Vt., 


| were set on fre by lighting and burnt. 


The buildings of Wilbur Courser, of 
Albany, Vt., have been burned together with 
their contents. Loss partly covered by 
insurance. 

The barn and several sheds connected 
therewith, belonging to Nathaniel Tripp, of 
Dennisport, Me., have been destroyed by 
fire. No insurance. 

Marcus H. Chaffee of Hampden, Mass., 
has had a horse so badly cut hy a mowing- 
machine that he had to be killed. 

Harlow Perkins of Hartford, Conn., a 
grocery clerk 21 years old, was drowned in 
the Connecticut the other evening. 


vented suitable for cutting Green Fodder for Ensilage. 





MPROVED BALDWIN’S 


AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CUTTING 


ENSILAGE. 


With a One or Two-Horse Tread Pewer, or smali Engine, 35 to 5@ tons of 
Green Corn Fodder can easily be cut im one day, 3-Sths inch long. 


The above engraving shows a small size of this cel brated Catter, which is the only machine yet in- 
It ix of vast strength and capacity, thorough'y 


age of Cutter and danger to the operators. 


Circulars on application. 


made in every particular, and is furnished with the Patent safety Fly Wheel which does away with break- 


The different sizes are on exhibition mm our Show Rooms, and we shall be happy to wail descriptive 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers ia Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 


51, 52 & 53 North Market Street, Bosten, Mass. 





‘KEMP'S PATENT 
anure Spreader, 


PULVERIZER AND CART COMBINED. 


The cart holds twenty-eight bushels, and will spread the roughest, toughest, wet or 


= 


SEED & PLASTER 
SOWER. 


Will sow all kinds of Seeds and commercial Fertil- 
izers. Capeeity, 60 acres perday. Price, 
Hamiin’s Paicnt Bubber Bucket 
Chain Pump. 
Werrented the Best 
Pump in the market for 
deep and shallew wells. 


Cucumher Pumps 
with Patent 
Rubber Bueket. 
OLIVER 


CHILLED PLOW, °*=™ 


’ 
SOLD IN 


1879. 


We will se: responsi ‘armer, 
yA nee y bed te 8 eae 


ster Plow forany kind ef Land, and 
than he ev od, 4 be 

ever used, or cam we will pav the 

freight and uae it away. It’ hee a Stopener 


e a Cutter om the Point that 
Protects the edge of the mouldboard. es 


WHITTEMORE BROS, 


Agricultural Warehouse and 8 
1298 & 130 South Market 
_sagl-te 


“ACME” 


tore, 
Street. 





PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER, 


Mas 12 Steel Coulter Teeth and 10 Steel 
Cutting Spurs. 

Cuts over six feet wide and two to four inches 
deep. The only implement combining Pulverizer, 
Crusher, and Leveler. Works perfectly on light 
soils, but 


Especially Adapted to SOD and hard 
CLAY where other Harrows 


utterly fail. 
It is the Best Teel in the Werld fer 
Preparing Land fer Winter Grain, 
whether the grain is to be drilled in or broadcasted. 
NASH & BRO., 
Sots Manvuracrursrs, 


Jiyll4t 22 Cellege Place, New Werk. 





LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 


a 


FOR ONE, TWO & THREE HORSES. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING & CLEANING GRAIN 


AND SAWING WOOD. 
Patented, Manufactured and Sold by 


A, W. GRAY’S SONS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


4&@ Will produce more income than many farms do. 


FALL PLOUGHINC! 
The New “LION” Hard Metal 


SUPERIOR TO THE SO-CALLED “CHILL E D 


— @e— 


IXL 


THE BEST SWIVEL PLOW MADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


49 North Market 8t., & 46 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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WHEELER'S ECLIPSE: WIND-MILL, 


First Self-Keguiaung solid 
Wheel Mill invented. Im- 
proved upon for 13 years. Over 

in use, and seen all over 
the Union. Adopted exclusive. 
ly by over 50 leading Railroads. 
Export returns show more 
Eclipse Mills sent abroad than 
all other Mills combined. Re. 
ceived the highest honers at 
Phitadelphia and Paris. Ob. 
tained the first premium at the 
New England Fair iu Portland, 
1877, and in Worcester, 1878 
and 1879, 

This Mill is perfectly noise- 
less when in operation and as 
firm against a storm as a solid 
building. Can be made as or- 
namental as desired. With each 
Mill full guarantee of satisfac. 
tion is furnished; if it fails to 
satisfy, the amount paid will be 
refunded. We build 19 differ. 
ent sizes, according to the va 
riaus purposes andthe amount 
of work to be accomplished. 

Prices from $75.00 apward. 

Belaw we give a fow nares 
of well-known geutles.en, to 
whom the “ Belle.» nas given 
full satlefer™’ on : Jordan, Marsh 
& Ce., Framingham; Richard 
Nelson, of Framingham; State 
Normal School, Framingham; 
Harvey D. Parker, of Parker 


INTEREST ALLOWED 


ON DEPOSITS. 


¥ ee a —~ et 
by check or drafts. 7 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST co., 
45 MILK STREET, 


Cerner eof Devenshire, 
PResrpert, 
AARON C. MAYHEW. 
Vics PREsIpENtTs, 
HENRY SMITH, WILLIAM T. PARKER. 
jan3l =MENMY L. SEWETT, Bec's 


SLATE ROOFING 


—— 





PAINT. 


Saves Ro-Shingling. 
Stopes all Icaks. 
Comtains mo Tar. 
DMixcd MReady for Usc. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF. 


With this Paint old shingle roofs can be made to 
look better and last longer than new shingles, for 1-3 
the cost of reshingling. We are warranted in claim 
ing for our Paint superior excellence over any simi- 
lar article in use. 

Ist. It has a heavier body—one coat being equal 
to about three of any other and when dry is practi- 
cally slate. 

ot By s ghetto —— expend or contract with heat 

r Cold, this is an indispensable quali du 
the olf wad P quality in a durable 
Sd. It will not crack, peel or scale; being slate will 
oe — or + ag . 

n four colors, -slate, Brown, Red and Bright 
Red. Price only 50 i 
barrels of 45 to 60 quitens. 2p iedeeeines 
Allorders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Address, stating where you saw this advertisement. 


N. E. PAINT & OIL CO., 


7 Endia St., opp, Custom House, 


apl0-26t BOSTON, MASS.  sepll-ist 


A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


JUST OUT. 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete and most attractive 





Collection of School Songs, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 
Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 





Books for Schools, Singing Schools, Choirs, 
and Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


Welcome Chorus (#1,00). For High Scheols. 
Seng Bells. (50 cts.) For Common Schools. 
White Robes. (30cts.) For Sunday Schools. 
Temple. ($1). For Choirs and Singing Schools. 
Voice of Worship. ($1). For Choirs and Sing. 
ing Schools. 

Johnson's Method for Singing Classes. 
(60 cts). For Singing Schools. 
Temperance Jewels. (35 cts). 

perance Work. 


Temperance Light. (12 cts). Gospel Temper. 
ance Work. 


Gospel Tem- 


— DETSON & CO., Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1, 1878, over $370,000 
— over re-insurance $160,000, Al! losses 
paid in full. Dividends paid on every expiring poli. 
cy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years 
and 20 per cent. on all others, 





dry manure perfecily in from 1 1-2 to 3 minutes without manual labor. Good judges have 
decided that manure spread with this machine will cause a yield of 25 to 30 per cent 
larger crop than when applicd by hand owing to the fact that the manure is perfectly 
pulverized and covers the ground completely. 

This machire is the most valnable invention ever offered the farmer, as it saves labor, 
does its work much better than can possibly be done by hand, and can be used the season 

through for any purpose where a farm wagon is used. 
and did not find their way out until next 


STOCKBRIDGE 
Jc Wing? seer ined ty [agave an thy Seed ade be RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


o enene price (pas end | Then and afterwards % hed no settled market | au7 te Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass MANURE. 
| ’ ’ ° NEVER BEEN OUT OF REP 
3 5 AIR, 


ost bimself and all and its value depended very much on the | Mr. E. G. Berry has set out over 100 
Ata time when no legis- | temperament of the buyer and on the fluctuating | trees 10 Danvers, Mass..—75 of them as — . and is to-day, in as good working order as when first erected. 
nd with an express assur-| value of the securities for and by which the road | shade trees for the benefit of the town Mr —FOR— While many mills of other mikes in this vicinity have been wrecked by gales, I find the Eclipse per 
1 | ie fectly self-controlling, and it does not suffer the slightest injary from our severest winds. It furnish i a. 


wantes 4 To known | was built. B — blic t f, - : 
: erry 18 @ public benefactor. fall supply of water for five Greenhouses, House, Stable, and for irrig sting purposes for about fifteen acres 
. 


House, Saxonville; J. Warren 
Merrill, 95 Milk St., Boston; 
Wa. E. Baker, Wellesiey; W. 
D. Philbrick, Newton; Dr. Dio 
Lewis, Arlington Hights; Dr. 
Chas. P. Cullis, Cancer Home, 
Walpole ; C. H. Fisk, Esq., 
pany Brook; G. W. Ilollis, 
Brighton; Hov. Frank Jones, 
Portsmouth; Ricker & Young, 
" _ « a a Poland Springs, Me.; Damon 

ick, Heq., whose lether we give below. Sons, Atlantic Il'se,Nantasket. 


Rocur - ¥. 
Mr. L. H. Waeever, 40 Oliver Street, Boston. onan, H. T~, Agel, 1000, 
Dear Sir.—Having had in use one of your 14-foot Wind Eagines since 1875, I 


De not fail to Send for Eltustrated Cir. 
cular Before ying. 

a@@ Every Machine guaranteed as represented. 

&#@ Circolars free. Addressasabove. je¢26-13t 


None but the safer classes of property written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STREET. 


Lecal Agencies in every town. jan3 


holders of stock. The very few con- 
n, who were not also eminent capitalists, 
to whom he promised a small number of shares 
$16,000 in all), were bis personal friends, who 
had always been friends of the road; in most 
cases, if not inall, they applied to him for a 
profitable investment, as members bad tor years 
been in the habit of doing. He agreed to let 
stances under which the | them have the stock as an act ot friendly good 

ro congressmen by him | will, because he believed it would prove a profit- 

f intent by | able investment, and they agreed to take it be 


gressional The recent rains damaged the roads in 
Taunton, Rehoboth, Swansea and Norton, 


several thousand dollars’ worth. 


gressm¢ 


W. Moulton and wite of West Campton, 
N. H. have a daughter three months old and 
weighing but three pounds. 

A party of berry pickers in Essex Co., 
got bewildered in Pine Swamp last week, 


ed no interest 
is not alleged that 





¢ 
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POT GROWN sSTRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. Set in 
Aug. and Sept, will produce a 
full crop next June. Price List 
sent free. C.8. PRATT, Az’, 
Sunnyside Nursery, North 
Reading, Mass. Please men- 
tion this paper. 
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California is a mere patch of Uncle Sam's 
farm, but it has as many acres under wheat, | 


To men Of course every effort was made to place the | 
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stock in the hands of men of estab ished position, 
The motive was plainly stated by Mr. Ames: “I 
have observed,” be said, “ that men will not take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with affairs in which they have no personal in- 
terest.” But Mr. Ames, who was a large-hearted 
nd liberal man, doubtiess felt also a sincere 
asure in securing among bis associates men 
who had shown themselves from the first in sym- 
pathy with his great work. It was this willing- 
stockholders among influential 
men, some of them members of Congress, which 
was the sole basis of the subsequent scandal. 
Oakes Ames, from the time when he first entered 
Congress in 1863, with the reputation of being a 
ul business man, was often consulted by 
his fellow-members in regard to their invest- 
ments. Acting as agent of the Construction 
Company, in the fall of 1867, he accecel to re- 
juests previously made by a number of senators 
and representatives to invest small sums in con- 
struction stock which had been placed in his 
hands for sale, to fulfil these understandings, at 
par and accrued interest. He agreed, in some 
cases, to carry it forthem. In all cases it was 
be a sale, nota gift, and he was to receiv: 
principal and interest for it. At this time (1867) 
no further legislation was wanted. The reiation 
of the road to the government had been legally 
lefined and settled three years before. No addi- 
The 
temper of the public was friendly. It was a stock 
in which all men had a right to invest. Neither 
Mr. Ames nor the men who agreed to buy, nor 
the men who declined to buy, norany one else 
in or out of Congress, imagined tor a moment 
that anything was wrong in the transaction, any 
more than ina purchase of ordinary railway 
ss, or of merchandise, or of produce, or of 
rold,-any and all of which might some day 
vecome the subjects of legislation, and be affect- 
ed in value thereby At the time when Mr. 
Ames agreed to sell this const: uction stock its 
value was largely speculative, and it could not 
have been readily sold, even at par. Buta few 
months later, when the crisis was passed, and 
the successful completion of the road assured by 
the powerful intervention of Mr. Ames and his 


ness to secure 


successf 


friends in its affairs, it became evident that large | 


lividends would be realized, and the value of the 
« appreciated. Unfortunately a controversy 
then place between Colonel McComb, a 
aware shareholder, and M-. Ames, as to a 
number of additional shares which this stock- 
holder claimed. To satisfy McComb that this 
stock was all disposed of “ where it would vo 
most good” to the enterprise, Mr. Ames men- 
tioned to this gentleman the names of persons to 
whom he felt under obligation to assign shares 
upon suppos 1 understandings previously made 
Lhese names included a number of influential 


sto 


took 


lcongressmen. In a suit instituted the following 


year inthe Pennsylvania courts, for the recovery 
ot the stock, McComb furnished an incorrect list 
of these names, and under the impulse of per- 
sonal! feeling and self-interest, gave a faise color 
to the transaction. When the litigation became 
known, most of the congressmen to whom Mr. 
Ames had agreed to sell shares became alarmed 
Some returned their stock, and got back their 
money with interest ; some declined it, and some 
afterwards denied that they had ever agreed to 
take it 

In May 1869, the road was completed, The 
proceeds were equiteb y allotted by the trustees, 
us the work progressed, to all the parties im 
interest, according to agreement. Nearly four 
years ciapsed. Inthe tail of 1872 the fever of 
inflated government expenditures began to 
abate, and «a healthy political action set in egainst 
the extraveg nce which hid grown up during 
the war. Some congressmen possibly had been 
impiicated in other transactions which would 
not bear daylight, and were living in dre:d of 
exposure, The ‘?_— of the country began a 
most useful and necessary crusade sgainst 
abuses, real and imaginary, Vagut aud ex- 
aggerated reports of the profits of CreJit 
Mobilier stock were afloat. The records of the 


nment has spent since Pennsylvania court were pub.ished, giving the 
sping the country west of the! 1 mes of ieading po iticians es though they had 


tsums of money, and DOt-| been beneficiaries of the railroad. 
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y to understand the case, it must 
red thattwenty years ago the idea of 
ad across the continent, over the 
nud rainiess plains which stretched 
“aa tniles west of the Missouri river 
* the passes of the Rocky Mountains 
vada ranges to the Pacific ocean,was 
fii, bearded asa chimera, Yet the breaking 
~ “Vil war in 1861 suddenly made such 
— “ational necessity, A considerable 
lesene Had been attracted to California by 
re itgelt 2... 8Old, and seemed likely to de- 
‘ndependent of the federal aythority. 
road through a wilderness occu. 
ving buffaloes and hostile Indi- 
ind aid was indispensable, To 
C © undertake this gigantic work, 
862 passed an act to incorpo- 
— LT, —— = of lands, and 

- onds payable in carrenc 
When ome be the first lien upon the poh 
© respons ted. But two years elapsed, and 
Wd bazar le parties ventured upon the noyel 
- ~~ wadertaking, Congress foynd {t 
LY Lig it dout rease the indycement, and in 
nec vled the land grant, and aythor- 
O first mon Poretors to issue an equal amount 
Te others ease bonds having precedence over 
Rent pda making the janie of the govern- 
Minchises p nOTteage upon the road and its 
1 first ore. tis led to practical action. From 
“erations were made more difficult by 
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‘his creaved 
a great sensation. Detraction, like death, loves 
a shining mark. Sqme Congressmen whose 
names were not on the list were quite willing to 


Up to this time there | connect the names of their rivals with an im- 


pata ion of jobbery. The purty out of power 
was naturally willing to make politica! capital at 
the expense of the party in power. The party in 
power was inconvenient y large, ani its eaders 
were ineonyvenientiy numerous, and often in 
each other's way. tiony members felt keenly 
the need of reform in the methods of legisiation, 
and were prepared to assume & censorious 
attitude, About the same time grave officious 
scanda’s were divaiged in other quarters, and 
more were suspected, popular cry was 
raised against Credit Mobilier frauds,” and a 
reign of terror ensu Congressmea whose 
record was yulnerable were swift to direct 
attention elsewhere A politician ke a woman, 
must be above suspicion. He lives upon public 
opinion. No matter how long and pure may 
have been bis honorable record, his career may 
be blasted by the bresth of slander, It seemed 
as though the day of judgment had come, A 
political Bull Run ensyed Under the inflaence 
of a panic, brave men begame cowards, truthful 
men prevaricated, bonest mep acted ike con- 
vieted pickpockets, while the meanest men in 
Cong: ess assumed airs of pha: jsaical enperiesiey. 
But there was one man in Congress who would 
neither jie, nor prevaricate, nor conceal. Oakes 
Ames—a man of few words, sturdy and straight- 
forward, upright and downright, conscious of 
bis own rec itnde, and as ignorant of the ways 
of wrong-doers as a chi.d—testified to certain 
agreements made with him by Congressmen five 
years before to byy interests in the construction 
stock, and verified them by reference to his 
memorandum bo.k. He suddenly found er 
self denounced by friend and .  f Creait 
Mobiliier” was made a mysterious bag-bear, 
and remains to this day in the public mind a 
synonym for political corruption. In March, 
1873, in the closing bours of the session, when 
acequate debate was impossible, the following 
vote of condemnation was passed : — 

Resolved, That the house absolutely condemns 
the conduct of Oakes Ames, a member th 
house from Massachusetts, in seeking to procure 
congressional attention to the affairs of 9 carp4- 
ration in wh 
jnterests directly d 
of Congress, by induci: 
to invest in the stocks 

Then ensued ypon the ot Oongress 
scene without a parallel. Men who had just 
joined in the vote of condemnation against Mr. 





Ames gathered around him to ask his pardon 
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Elizabeth Monahan died at Seabright, N. 
J., Saturday night, trom a dose of morphine 
| put up by an apothecary, instead of Epsom 
salts. 
| The Maine State Agricultural Society 
| will erect at Lewiston a building 150 by 25 
| feet, with two annexes of 50 feet each, for 
its fair in the fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bender have made separate 
con‘essions of numerous murders in Kansas, 
and there is general rejoicing that the 
| precious couple are captured at last. 
| Porter Gould of Byfield, Mass., about 60 
years of age, dropped dead on Wednesday 
jevening of last week, at the house of a 
| neighbor, where he was making a call. 


| Mr. Marshall D. Downing, who will be 
| remembered as the man that identified John 
P. Phair in the train to Providence, was 
arrested in Boston on Saturday by Patrolman 
Weldon, of Station 4, charged with passing 
forged notes and obtaining money by false 
pretences. 
| John Bailey, who murdered his wife in 
| May, 1879, was taken from Athens, Ala., 
| Saturday night, by a mob of horseman and 
hanged. Four previous attempts had been 
j}made to mob him. He had been twice 
| sentenced to death, and waseach time grant- 
ed a new trial, 
Ellen C. Burke, 17 years old, was killed 
|} at Séuth Boston Saturday, while walking on 
}the New York and New England track.— 
| Matthew Leyden, six years old, was killed 
| while playing on the same track Friday. 
The frigate Powhattan has arrived at Port 
Royal from the Cuban coast, and the Van- 
| dalia will be sent theresoon. A war vessel 
will be kept on that coast until the questions 
relating to the recent outrages are settled. 


Isaac Lufkin of West Gloucester, Mass., 
180 years old, while turning hay last week, 
| was takeu ill and died almost immediately. 
| He leaves an aged widow, one son who is in 

California, and several married daughters. 


The farm building of Hon. Justus Dartt, 
|in Wethersfield, Vt., were set on fire by 
| lightning a few days ago and consumed, to- 
| gether with a horse and five hogs. Loss, 
| $2500; fully insured. A new barn filled 
| with hay, belonging to a neighbor, Mr. Bela 
Rice, was also struck by lightuing and con- 
sumed at about the same time. 

A comparison of the number of permits to 
build issued in Boston during the seven 
months of 1880 with those issued in 1879, 
shows an increase in favor of the present 
year of 75. It is noteworthy as indicating 
the character of the building operations that 
the increase is altogether in permits for brick 
buildings. 

In a drunken quarrel in Hallowell, Me., 
Sunday morning, a man named Rhoades 
felled his mistress to the floor with an axe, 
nearly killing her. Previous to this, on the 
same morning, they had a serious quarrel, 
in which she cut him about the head with a 
case knife. 

The wife of David Simpson of Waterville, 
Me., in a temporary fit of insanity, left her 
home during Saturday night and wandered 
away. Hundreds of citizens have been 
searching for her since without success. 
She was in feeble health, and fears are en- 
t-rtained that she has perished from over- 
exertion and fatigue. 

Before Justice Littlefield on Saturday af- 
ternoon Frederick McGuire of Saugus was, 
on complaint of Mr. Barker of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
convicted, for overdriving a horse on the 4th 
ult., and was fined $10 and costs ($27.50). 
He appealed, and was held in bonds of 
$300. 


S. Hanna of Pemaquid, Me., caught what 
might be called a young sea serpent in his 
nets the other day. It was about 25 feet 
long and 10 inches in diameter in the larg- 
est part, and was shaped like an eel. The 
head was flat and the upper part projected 
out over the mouth, which was small and 
contained sharp teeth. It was dead when 
found. 

A fire broke out last Sunday evenjng on 
the bark Nova Sootia, loaded with 3000 bar- 
rels of naptha and lying at the foot of North 
Twelfth street, Williamsburg. Loss on car- 
go $15,000, and on vessel $30,000. The 
bark Antonette was dam \ged $10,000 worth, 
and the bark Cyclone loaded with naptha 
$10,000, and the scow Bee $1800. 

H. E. Stockbridge, son of the Amherst 
Agricultural College president, and « grad- 
ugte in the clags of 1878, has been appo nted 
assistant in the chemical laboratory of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, 
making the second Agricultural College 
graduate appointed there. Charles Wel- 
lington, who has been assistant for several 
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twenty-five feet deep.—Salem Register. 
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3,227,000, as Great Britair, and produces | 
half as many bushels, 56,000,000. 
It is estimated that, when complete, $50,- | 
000,000 will have been spent on the equip- | 
ment of the beaches between Brooklyn, and 
what is known as Jones's Beach. Such gi- 
gantic waterfng-place enterprises have never 
before been undertaken anywhere. The 
spirit and execution of them is wholly Amer- | 
ican. 


At midnight on Sunday a fire broke out | 
in the Union House on Welden street, St. | 
Albans, Vt., a three story wooden structure, | 
kept as a boarding house by A. L. Burdick, | 
and owned jointly by the St. Albans Trust 
Company and A. O. Brainard. The build- 
ing was entirely consumed, and in searching 
the ruins the body of Thomas Cunningham | 
was found burned to acrisp. It appears 
that he went into the cellar of the house just 
before midnight with a kerosene lamp 
which exploded, setting the building on fire 
and preventing his escape. He was an em- 
ploye of the rolling mill, 35 years of age, 
and a single man. 

The Dominion is alarmed at the rapid de- 
struction of its hemlock forests, which an- 
nually supply 120,000 cords of bark for home 
consumption and 106,374 cords, valued at 
$360,259, for export. ‘The Montreal board 
of trade calculate that 1,250,000 trees are 
cut to supply this demand and that 15 years 
of the same destruction will wipe out their 
extensive hemlock forests. The bark brings 
as low as $4 acord and in the hope of 
checking the outside demand with a higher 
price efforts will be made at the next session 
of Parliament to induce the government to 
impose an export duty of #2 per cord on all 
bark leaving Cana‘la. 


THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 

One great reason why hot weather is so de- 
bilitating lies in the fact that the body is ex- 
hausted by the labors of the year. Indeed, it is 
natural that this should be so. In order, there- 
fore, to resist this tendency to exhaustion it only 
becomes necessary to re-invigorate the body 
which can readily be done by one or two bottles 
of Warner's Safe Tonic. This remedy is being 
extensively used by physicians for this purpose 
and is for sale by druggists in all parts of the 
world. 





MRS. PARTINGTON SAYS 

don’t take any of the quack rostrums, as they 
are regimental to the human cistern; but put 
your trust in Hop Bitters, which will cure gen- 
eral dilapidation, costive habits and ail comic 
diseases. They saved Isaac from a severe ex- 
tact of tripod fever. They are the ne plus unum 
of medicines. — Boston Globe. 


MATCHLESS 
SWIVEL 


PLOW. 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 


Has met and defeated every other swivel plow of 
note in use. It is the onl pew made with the cele- 
brated HOLBROOK, HOWE & NOURSE patent 
mould board, which long use has proved to be supe- 
rior to all others, and adapted to the greatest variet 
of soil and work. Send for circglar. Manufactured 
only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market, St., Boston, Mass. 
augl4-eowSt 





Buckeye Force Pungs 





The most complete, simple, durable 
and easily operated Pum 
Has porcelain lined cylinder. NEVER 
FREE: BS. Adapted for deep or shal- 
lew wells, and oan be used with or with- 
out wind engine. 


ever made. 


ALSO THE 


NEW IRON TURBINE 


WIND ENGINE, 


the s st and most durable Wind 

ne in the world. Runs ina light 
breeze. Will not shrink, swell, warp or 
rattle in the wind. 


aa Send for Circular to 


RVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market Street, 


aulé Bos cowst 


REME 


a ‘2 
stimulus for a Terpid Liver, and cure Ces 


are an Immediate 


Dyspepsia. Bil Bil- 
rrhea, Malaria, Fever and 
Ague, and are useful at times in nearly all 
diseases to cause a free and regular action of 
the Bowels. The best antidote for all Mala- 
rial Polson. 


Price, 25 cemts a Hox, 
Warner's Safe Nervine quickly gives 
Reat and Sleep to the suffering, cures Head- 
ache and Neuralgia, vents Epileptic 
Fits, and is the best remedy for Nervous Proa- 
tration brought on by excessive drinking, 
over-work, mental shocks, and other causes, 
It relieves the pains of 
diseases and is nev- 
er injurious to the sys- 
tem. The best of all 


men. 
Bottles of two sizes; 
prices, 30 ets. and 61. 


pale 


ine every where. 


H.H. Warner & Co. 


Proprieters, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Op’Send for pamphiect and 

testimonials. 


Sold in Boston by all Wholesale and Retall Drug 
gists. dec6 





HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHIU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


Axp THE Prrest anp Best MepicaL QuaLt- 
TIkS OF ALL OTHER BiTTEKS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Roweils, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
omen ~~) especially 
‘ymale Complaluta. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be pafd for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything tuopure or injurious 
found in them. 

Ask your druggist for Hop Ditters and try 
them before you sleep. Take ue other, 


D 1.C. fe an absolute and trresiet Me cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacce and 
narcotics 
Senp For CrrcuLaR. 

Il abowe sold by drurriety, 


A 
Hop Mitters Mie. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Terente, Ont, 





For Sale. 


A GENTLEMAN living mm goa lcining eity has 
3 ANGORA GOATS, thoroughbred, 
one Buck and two Nannies, which he will sell at a 
moderate price, (lees than cost of importation), as 
he has no suitable conveniences for keeping them. 
Those interested in this profitable iodustry, would 
do well to purchase for the nucleus of aflock. A 


this office, where information may be to price, 
&e. nad Iyahat 


State Normal Sehool, 


rene M, MASS., for the Education of 
Teachers. he forty-second year will begin 

with examination of didates for admission, o: 

WEDNESDAY, Sept.1, at 9 A.M. Tuition free. 

A two and a four years’ course. For further infor. 

=e address MISS ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 

jly31.6t 


Valuable Water Privilege 


SALE IN PRINCETON, MASS. 
Oras SAW MILL, Grist Mill and Power 
Cider Mill in good running ¥, near side 
srack on R. R. Aleg goad dwelling house and barn, 
with land jn quantity to suit purchaser. A 
opportunity to engage in the eider and vinegar busi- 
ness in addition to custom work. Apply to or address 
DANIEL DAVIS, Jr., 33 Hermon street, Worcester, 


Mass. Jiysl-5t 
For Sale. 
HG" £ Ass Bees 


from the best on 
Young Boars fit’ for Seevice. 
stock 


IRE PIGS 

ay atock. 

dially invited ta inspect the ev tiR 
Wisving rep oe Mass 


AILE Y i rietor 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, \ 


BUY YOUR 
TEA 


COFFEE 


At JOHNSTON'S TEA STORE, 
mh20 88 Union Street, Boston. 
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Farmers Wanted. 


10 ver 
fie Sade, ad 


at ~~ references — pg age and expe- 
Fe OW T° HOLLAND, Springtield, Mass. 
Wanted, 


Oia Firat he sts anderstand « Farmer's 
make himself generally 











satin aie: 
BD Sheds, alien Cota "See tae.“lnin 


rare chance. A sample of the, hair may be seen gt ete 


Hungarian, 
Millet, and 
Fodder Corn. 


< ig AMOUNT REQUIRED TO AN acre is 
from one to three bags, costing from $5 to $15 
an acre, and Prodecing from two to four tons of 
Hungarian and Millet, and a larger quantity of fod- 
der corn. These crops should be planted on a quick 
acting manure like the Stockbridge, as they grow 
quickly and require the plant food to be in an availa 
ble form. In view of the prevailing drougth and the 
short hay crop, farmers should sow fodder crops of 
some kind. Hungarian, Millet aud fodder corn all 
flourish better in warm and comparatively dry 
weather. They may be sown as late as the middle of 
August on the Stockbridge, and mature in good 
time. Ifour local agents have not the Fertilizer in 
stock, send tous. Orders will be shipped the day 
they are received. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
jly3-te 3 Park Piace, New York. 


Notice, 


ARSH FIELD AGRICULTURAL 
&« HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The time of holding the Fair of this Society has been 
changed from Sept, 15, 16 and ti, to Sept. 8. O & 
1@, on account of the great celebration in Boston. 
augT-5t F. COLLAMOREK, Secretary. 


RECKERS & BRADFORD'S — 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HOROUGIL TRAINING FOR BUSINESS in 
allite Branches. Surveying and Naviga- 
ti_m. The next School year begins WEDNESDAY, 
SEPT. Ist. Send for New Prospectus, free by mail. 
aug?-1at 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


fF UITION in Masic, $15 per quarter, with the 
ablest teachers. Scholars in Conservatary pourse 

may pursue 

ALL ENGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9. Send for circular. 

aug?-4t . TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


Ma:blehead Seed Farm ‘to Let 


The “y- Seed Farm in ve years by OA 
€ 





occupied for the last twelve years by 
Hon. J. J. H. Gregory. The land is 
thorough drained, very fertile and under the best 
and highest cultivation. This Farm has woo re 
Society Premiums for crops than gny other in Essex 
Coast. Apply to ISAAC (¢., WYMAN, No. 38 
School Street, Office R., Boston, Mass.,or at Fores 
River, Salem. nov 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2, 





coolest place im 
ds or children. Bent 


r ul pre Oxprossi to any rail 
statian cast of Missiecipp! ver and north of Mason 
and Dixon's Line. For 33 cemts, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and Iowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Falten St, 
Beston; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North 


n | Second St., Philadelphia; 94 Market Street , Chi 


Send for Circalars. my 28 L 


McPHAIL 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS, 


630 Washington fireet, Beston. 


PIANOS SALE : 
fae SS RENT SECOND aD 


PIANOS Exchanged for New, ap 








Matablished 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIA NOFORTES, 


592 Washington St., Boston. 


PIANOS FOR SALE on Instalments. PIANOS 
TO DENT, Second-hand Pianos exchanged for new. 
Bent paid t d-2-Qua 


bays one. 
MASO BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
AND 
HAMLIN 





years 





ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
ners of highest distinction at EVERY 
Prices. "ane enn $108, to 
$500 and wu TX —F “ 
payments, a month, * 
uarter 
- MASON AN 
Tremont 8t., BOSTON ; 4 


ca. 
East Ith St. (Union Square 
NEW YORK; 149 Wabesh y ~~ 4 


my20-52t 











Hy8l-26¢ 





$77 vuttctres.Suaw bOo-ed euste. Me: “bt 


e —" 
N le Cards, Lith’g’d in’ colera, 10¢; 


14 STOP ORCANS, 
SUBRASS f te 


- Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, N. J. novs 





through which rans several thousand feet of distributing pipe. 
thirty barrels per hour, twenty-five feet lift. 
change is desired. 
we are using. 


For full particulars and Circulars, apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


apl7.om 


. With medium wind we 
Ia short, the working of the mull is so satis 
A smaller mill would do our work, or the one we have 


raise twenty to 

factory that no 

would ran two sach pumps as 
JAS. VICK, 














First Plow made Aug. 2, 1876. Over 50,000 now in the field. 





First Plow sold in New England June, 1879. Over 2000 already in this market. 


This large sale could not have been made if the Plow was not a superior one. 








WHITMAN & BARNES MFG co., 29 & 32 South Market S t., Boston 





dec27 





to444444444444464444455,45 
£>-4-4-44644644464444444464644666 


Surpasses al! oven UR and US of butter made. It secure a, 
. ~s a 

Which makes butter of the best texture, favor, and of unequaled Keeping ge os ee dust 
and osees yee at the correct temperature (‘s* t>6)*):h s room for the cream and butter, and 

aves three-fourths the labor. It can be used with eftherice or water, and both summer and Winter. ‘ 
SION CHURN isthe best. It combinessotentifie principles With 
ering granular form, and secures the 
STeamer; Orany pans, or cans, send for ja: fllus- 
0., Barlingten, Vt. Relfable ‘Agents Wantea, 


“  dectT te ee he) 


weer peewee a mn 











Size—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sous of CELESTE— 
BASS—ECHO, with Coup! Littad Ones Be 
. Gaaranteed 8) ae trial. 4d, 000 void. 
ad tor Cireular, | Address 
RCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 





TErw 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


SOLE TILE. SQUARE TILE 
OCTAGON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. Quality strictly 
rst class, 
For sale in qantitles to suit at lowest prices. 


Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE. 


FISKE & COLEWAN, 


72 Water &t., Boston. 
&@ Send for Circulars je5-26t 


GRAVES’ 


PREPARED FOOD 


—AND— 


TONIC, 
FOR CANARIES AND PET BIRDS. 


fae 





The Very Best 


IMPROVED 


Light-Running, Noiseless, 
‘No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
New and Elegant Style of Work, 


Loose Flywheel, Automatic Spooler, 
Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 





Knst raction Book 


so plain that no other teacher is required. 
Is asure cure for loss of song and bad moulting. If you see it, you will buy it.; 
Graves’ Tonic for Canaries 1s a sure cure for colds 
and asthma. In fact, all diseases that Canaries and 
other birds are subject to, can be overcome by this 

and Tonic, Prices: Food, 10 cts.; Tonic, per 
bottle, 15 ots, 


Prices 
{ gg” as low as any first-class Machine 3 


Weed Sewing Machine Co,, 


MARTFORF, CONN. 
my22-26t 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Mra. Jacon Graves: 
Dear Sir.—Your Tonic has cured my bird of a 
very bad case of asthma. I think itis the best rem- 


4so3urzg ATCA COU 


SEWING MACHINE | 





edy yet discovered for feathered pets. also re- 
commend your poogened food to keep them in 
J. T. MARSHALL, Bailey St. 


Dear Sir.—I write this to say that my Canarv bird 
had not sang for more than a year, and you told me 
‘ou could care him, and sol brought him to you. 
oa kept him six weeks and now he sings far better 
ever did, and thanking you very much,I can 
heartily recommend you to any one who has a bird 
that has lost his song, 


Yours truly; A. C. WINN, 
1 Wallace St., West Somerville. 
MALDEN, March 8, 1890. 
Mr. Jacon Graves: 


Dear Sir.—Your Tonic has cured twa Qirds, 
and restored them tosong. I think [4% best 
remedy yet discovered for Canaries} 
andI recommend your 

them in song 4nd in healt 


melelemeleler, 


1s 





their song, 
posers feod for keeping 


C. A. LITTLE. 
Sroneuam, Sept. 6, 1879. 
Mn. Jacon Graves: 
Dear Sir,—I have a male Canary bird that has 
been very dumpish and weak for over two years, and 


hearing of your prepared food, I thought | wavld 
try it, i to my event astonishment he has 





jly3-13¢ 


ALBERTYPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


Are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 
steel plate Engravings yet issued in this country. 
They «re printed on 22x28 120 & Tileston & Hollings- 
worth’s best plate paper and are retailed by the Art 
stores at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
gm Catalogues malled to any address. 
On receipt of 
BIE Ty C@mN Ts 

in P. O, stamps, 
We will forward to any addiess post-paid, 2 hand- 
some Chromos, each 15x21 inches; one, a marine 
subject, entitied The Winning- Yacht; the other, an 
attractive Fruit Piece. 
Portraits for TOWN HESTORIES, 
DIPLOMAS, Show Cards, Chrmeo 
Work, copies of Drawings, Architect's 
plans, maps and printing of every de- 
scription by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


18{ Devonshire Street, 
BOs row 


apl0-tf 


JAMES PYLE'S, 


GREAT INVENTION 


FOR WASHING AND CLEANSING 


In hard or soft water, WITHOUT SOAP, and 
without danger to the finest fabric. 

SAVES TIME and LABOR AMAZINGLY, 
and is rapidly coming into general use. Sold by all 
Grocers; but beware of vile counterfeits. Its 
great success brings out dangerous imita- 
tions, but PEARLINE is the only safe article. 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, New York. 


je 26-cow 


SECOND HAND 


CARRIACES. 





A large assortment in all the leading styles, con- 
stantly on hand, many of them made by the best 
builders, and in perfect order. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE 


HARNESSES, 


WEW AND SECOND-HAND, in ali grades. 


S. A. STEWART, 
116, 118 & 120 SUDBURY ST., 





Every one who owns 
a Wagon wants a 


EUREKA 


Folding Canopy Top. 


Folds up like an umbrella- 
Weighs less than 12 pounds. 
Can be taken offor put on 
in one minute. Affords su- 
perior protection from sun 
and rain. Made in different sizes to fit business 
wagons, pleasure wagons, and buggies. Send for 
illustrated oireular and price list. Agente wanted 
everywhere. DBD. &. B RS, 
Patebtee and Manufacturer, Sandy Mook, Ct. 
State where you saw this. jly24-4t 





strong, and is wholly restored to song again. I can 
safely recommend jour food to any one desiring to 
keep their birds healthy. Mas. C. BERRY. 


Pull directions how to use this food and tonic will 
be found in Burnham's New 
treats on the diseases of Canaries and how to pre- 
vent and cure the same. Every bird fancier should 
have one. Price 2 cts., by post-paid. 


JACOB GRAVES, 


MANUFACTURER, 


GATES’ 


GARGET CURE. 


Ber the Cure and 
get in 


Prevention of Gar- 
Cattle. 


Teats Partially , Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 
- — Removed Speedily and Sarel, ° 





33 POCK SQUARE, BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. je19-26t 


1 0 returns in 30 days on $200 invested. Of 
120) ficial sre free. Lik kl 
aptions of $10 to Address T. 


Wight & Co., Bankers, 36 Wall St., New York. 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


iment in Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 
SOLD BY 





17 Harvard &St., 





If your medicine dealers do 


or 
Bag removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sed- 


JOHN B. GATES, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
not ki the Garget 
Cure, send to the proprietar at Worcester, fo it. 





We send on 30 Days’ Trial our 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC TS,BANDS, 
, Trusses, and other ap- 
nee, to those suffering from 
Nervous Debility, Weaknesses, or 
ity from any ca: or to 

those afflicted with 





DISCOVERY. 
LOST MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of youthful impradence causing premature 
‘lecay, nervous debility, lost manhood, ete., haying tried 
in vain every known remedy. has discovered a simplo 
self cure, which ho will eval FS EE to his fellow enf- 
ferers, addrese J, A, Reeves, N-Y, 


ERRORS OF YOUTH, 








SHORT-HAND WRITING REE.—Our price list of Ladies’ and Gent's 
my Teas Boston Ata” 








nectady, N. Y. 


Gold- 
lated Jewelry. from latest st » 
Jiipinica dewelry. ‘Designs from a a ae [8 

jy 3-4 


Recipe Free for the cure of Seminal 
Weakness, Lost Manhood, 2 1 diseases brought 
indiscretions 


EDSON K, — 
DA IN & CO., 78 Nassaa Street, New York 
jiyl0-52t 

















